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Christiantty in Jnodta. 





Society for the Propagation of the oe in Foreign parts. Incorporated 
A. D. 1701. 


( From the Christian Remembrancer for April 1819.) 


It will be seen by a reference to the Anniversary Sermons, preached 
before the Society within the last twenty years, and particularly to that of 
Bishop Dampier, in 1806, that the attraction of the heads of our Church, who 
preside over this venerable Corporation, has long been earnestly directed 
towards the native population of Hindostan, and towards the measures 
which it was become the bounden duty of England to adopt, for bringing 
Christianity in all its genuine attractiveness under their observation, and 
for preparing their minds to embrace it. It rested however, with the legis- 
latare to lay the foundation upon which alone the Church of Christ in India 
could solidly be reared. 


This being provided, anda proper interval allowed for the due settle- 
ment of Episcopacy in the capital of our Eastern dominions, we find His 
Grace the Archbishop, in his double capacity of Primate of the Church of 
England and President of the Corporation, congratulating the Society upon 
the moment being at length arrived, when its operations might be safely 
‘and usefully extended in that quarter of the world ; and recommending at 


the commegeement of the last year, an offer of co-operation with the Bishop 
of Calcu in such plans for the propagation of the Gospel within his 
dioceseyas his Lordship, with the concurrence of the constituted authorities 


jn Indja might see fit to suggest. 

A correspondence was immediately opened with the Bishop, and £5000 
placed at his disposal, by an unanimous vote of the board. At the same 
time, his Majesty’s goverament was memorialized for that mark of the royal 
favour, (a Kiug’s Letter,) which the Socicty has uniformly experienced, 
whenever a pressing call apon its funds has made it necessary to resort to 
that legitimate mode of appealing to the benevolence of the public: and 
an Address was forthwith prepared to accompany the Royal Letter in its 
circulation through the kingdom. 


These measures being ripe for execution, a special meeting of the Cor- 
poration was held on the 12th of March, which was attended by the 
Arch-bisbops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops of London, Cariisle, 
Chester, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester, Landaff, Salisbury, and St. 
David's, and a large assemblage of other members: when His Grace the 
President having reported that he was in possession of the King’s Letter, 
a respectful request was unanimously voted tu the two Arch-bishops, that 
they would be pleased immediately to issue it to the several Bishops of their 
respective provinces, and subsequently a resolution was passed, deputing 
conformably to the charter, the Archdeacons and Rurai Deans, in their re- 
spective divisions, and the Treasurers and Secretaries of Diocesan and 
District Committees of the Society for promoting Christian Kuowledge, to 
be receivers of the public bounty, until District Committees of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel shall be formed. 


The extension of our dominions in the East has now opened to Chris- 
tian zeal a new scene of exertion, to which the attention of the country has 
for some time been anxiously turned. A variety of circumstances, however, 
continued to suggest to the Society the necessity of caution, and the expe- 
diency of waiting for some favourable conjuncture, which might enable 
them to concert their measures with effect, and begin their operations with 
reasonable assurance of success, The time, they trast, is arrived. 


The appointment of a Bishop at Calcutta has supplied an adviser of not 
less discretion than zeal, to direct the Society’s proceedings at the cutest, 
to point outsafe and unexceptionable modes of acting, to suggest proper 
rules and diréctions, and, finally, to assist by his authority in the controal 
and regulation of their missions. Their first measure has accordingly been 
to offer their co-operation to the Bishop in the execation of such plans, as, in 
concurrence with the governing authorities in India, his Lordship may be 
inclined to recommend ; and to place at bis disposal a sum of money, £5000 
in order to enable him to avail himself of any opportanitfes of furthering the 
objects of the Society, without the loss of time which must necessarily be ip- 





curred by previous commupication with Burope. 


Satth and Corks. 


The following is handed to us as a copy of an unpublished Letter from 
the celebrated Dr. Franklin to the Rev. George Whitfield, dated Philadel- 
phia, the 6th of June, 1753 :— 

Sir,—I received your kind letter of the 2d inst. and am glad to hear 
that you increase in strength; [hope you will continue mending, till you 


recover your former health and firmness. Let me know wheth ti 
use the cold bath, and what effect it bas. pe 


. As to the kindness you mention, I wish it could have been of more ser- 
vice toyou. Butif ithad,the only thanks I should: desire is, that you 
would always be equally ready to serve any other person that may need your 
assistance, and so let good oflices go round ; for all mankind are one family. 


For my own part, when I am employed in serving others, I do not look 
upon myself as conferring favours; but as paying debts. In my travels, 
and since my settlement, I have received much kindness from men to whom 
I shall never have any opportunity of making the least direct return; and 
numberless mercies from God, who is infinitely above being benefited by 
our services. Those kindnesses from men, I can, therefore only return on 
their fellow men, and I can only show my gratitude for these mercies from 
God, by a readiness to help his other children, and my brethren. For I do 
not think that thanks and compliments, though repeated weckly, can dis- 
charge our real obligations to each other, and much less those to our Creator. 


You will see in this my notion of good works, that I am far from ex- 
pecting to merit Heaven by them. Heaven, we understand, is a state of hap- 
piness, infinite in degree, and eternal in duration; I cando nothing to de- 
serve such rewards. He that, for giving a draught of water to a thirsty per- 
son, should expect to be paid with a good plantation, would be modest ia 
his demands, compared with those who think they deserve Heaven for the 
little good they do onearth. Even the mixt imperfect pleasures we enjoy 
in this world, are rather from God’s goodness than our merit: how much 
more such happiness of heaven! For my part I have not the vanity to think 
I deserve it, the folly to expect it, nor the ambition to desire it; but content 
myself in submitting to the will and disposal of that God who made me, 
who has hitherto preserved and blessed me, and in whose fatherly good- 
ness I may well confide, that he will never make me miserable; and that 
even the affliction that I may at any time suffer, shall tend to my benefit. 


The faith you mention has certainly its use in the world: I do not 
desire to see it diminished, nor would I endeayour to lessen it in any man. 
But I wish it were more productive of works than I have generally seen it: 
I mean real good works ; works of kindness, charity, and public spirit ; not 
holiday-making, sermon-reading or hearing ; performing church ceremonies, 
or making long prayers, filled with flatteries and compliments, despised evem 
by wise men, and much less capable of pleasing the Deity. The worship 
of God is a duty; the hearing and readiog of sermons may be useful; but 
if men rest in hearing and praying, as too many do, it is aq if a tree ghould 
value itself on being watered and putting forth leaves, though it never pro- 
duced any fruit. 


Your great Master thought much less of these outward appearances 
and professions, than many of his modern disciples. He preferred the doers 
of the word, to the meré hearers; the son that seemingly refused to obey his 
father, and yet performed his commands, to him that professed bis readiness, 
but neglected the work; the heretical but charitable Samaritan, to the 
uncharitable though orthodex Priest, and sanctified Levite ; and those who 
gave food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, raiment to the naked, enter- 
tainment to the stranger, and relief to the sick, though they never heard of 
his name, he declares shall, in the last day, be accepted ; when those who 
ery Lord! Lord! who value themselves upon their faith, though great enough 
to perform miracles, but have neglected good works, shall be rejected. 


He professed that he came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance ; whichimplied his modest opinion, that there were some in bis 
time who thought themselves good, that they need not hear even him for im- 
provment; but now-a-days we have scarce a little Parson that does not 
think it the duty of every man within his reach to sit ander his petty minis- 
trations, and that whoever omits them, offends God, I wish to suoh nore 
humility, and to you, health and happiness ; being 


Your friend and servant, B,. FRANKLIN. 
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MR. MARTIN’S FALL OF BABYLON. 
(From a London Critic.) 


Of Babylon, the renowned capital of the once mighty Chaldean Empire, 
whatever is related can be regarded as little else than fiction, as it was the 
earliest of the post-diluvian powers. Enough however is stated in the Old 
Testament, and by Herodotus the father of History, and subsequent ancient 
historians, to afford safficient materials to a Painter of genius for a work of 
magnificent object and effect: a work, such as Mr. Martin here surprises us 
with, of mingled Poetry, Fiction, and Fact. 


Of all the cities of antiquity, Babylon is described as the most 
august for size, population, and the grandeur and extent of its numerous 
edifices, some of which were several miles in circumference, To give us 
therefore a successful picture of such a city, and that under the most solemn 
circumstances, a destructive visitation from Heaven and from man, is evi- 
dence of a higher order of inventive talent, and will, we think, now set at 
rest (if indeed it had not been already set at rest) the disputed question as 
to the capabilities of our countrymen inthe superior walks of Art. This 
subject includes every kind of object, of which Historical and Poetical Land- 
scape consists. It demands accumulated gifts of nature and study, a mind 
most industrious and strong, to grapple with and overcome the difficulties 
and laborious attention such multitudinous and important events and scenes 
present. From its many masses of building of antique character, an inti- 
macy with Architecture and Perspective is required ; for its groupes of trees 
jts river, and sky, a knowledge of the appearences of inanimate nature ; 
from the time, place, and circumstances represented, an acquaistance with 
real and fabulous history, and of the costume of Asiatic antiquity ; from the 
multitude of human and and other figures, under a great diversity of acti- 
on and fashion, an acquaintance with the human form and buman 
feelings; from the unparalelled variety of object and circumstance, a 
rare power of attention to each particular part and to the whole, and a mind 
nobly daring and confident in its resources; and above all, a lively and 
poctieal imagination, that can apprehend scenes far more impressive than 
are usually seen in Nature and in Art, can convey to the spectator a consci- 
ousness of something supernatural, at least of the sublime, and warm and 
expand his fancy, set his mind thinking and his heart feeling with a deep 
and delightful intensity. All these accomplishments and energies are dis- 
played in this picture, around which it would indeed be surprising if spec- 
tators were not seen crowding, some with silent, others with exclamatory 
admiration ; sometimes very pear, to look at the numerous small objects 
that cannot be distinguished at a distance, sometimes farther off, to feast 
upon the grandeur of the whole; leaving it, but, still thrilling with strange 
and felicitous impression, coming back to it again after having looked at 
most of the other pictures with an absent mind, like a lover who is but halt 
attentive to other women, in a delicious® reverie on the superior charms of 
her who has the keeping of his heart. So cxuberant is this noble work in 
matter for gazing and description, that a very extended criticism ought tc 
be written upon it to do it justice. We shall endeavour to describe it as fa: 
our brief limits will allow. 


The Picture, like superior and finished works in literature, embraces 
all the requisites of its object, having a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
both in the composition or arrangement of the entire scene, and in the com* 
mencement and conclusion of the story told; for there is the attack on the 
Babylonians, their rout, the despair of the Royal Family and the Chaldean 
Piiests, and the consummation of the Fall of Babylon, in its being fired by 
lightning. In the fore part of the picce is pourtrayed the attack by land 
and water, the retreat and the despair. Ships are seen filled with armed 
men contending. Some of the Babyloniau vesssls are on fire, some retreat- 
ing up the river from the combat. A buge host, that appear “ like the sand 
of the sea for number,” are advancing in order of battle towards the palace 
The foremost are engaged with, and routing the Babylonian army. Here 
the fervor of the Painter's mind glows in the representation of the fierce and 
dire struggle for existence, the existence not only of the soldiers’ life, but of 
enipire over nations. Horsemen and infantry are in a fierce commixiure 
and confusion of battle. We almost fancy we hear the clang of conflicting 
arms, the shouts of war, and the groans of the wounded and dying. It is the 
severest tag of horrid war; and in remindiog us of the following lines of ow 
sublime Milton, it is its own honorabie ealogy :— 


** Now storming fury rose, and clamour 

Such as heard in Ueav'n till now was never. 
Arms on armour clashing, bray’d horrible 
Discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d. Dire was the noise 
Of conflict.” 


Some of the victors are destroying the images of Bel and the Dragon, 
others are already advancing within the very gates of palace, led on by a 
commander who is cheering them as they advance, and whose noble and 
confident port give assurance of their now being about to reap the harvest 
of their sanguinary toils and dangers. The Babylonian monarch seeing 
this, is in an attitude of despair amidst his pricsts and family. Here are 
some most touching instances of natural affliction and despair arising from 
the successfal advance of the Medes and Persians, among which is a Prin- 
cess, like another Andromache, vehemently and in vain entreating her hus- 
band not to mect the coming foe. These last scenes are described’ as pass- 
spg in the celebrated Hanging Gardens, beautifully enriching aud surmount- 





a 
ing massive columniated architectare. A line of objects, partly of an im. 
mease Palace, and partly. of the river Buphrates, whose waters bave a beau- 
tiful seuching of the pencil, rises on the canvass immediately over the above 
mentioned agitated scenes in front; fornring“by its calmness of look a scoth- 
ing contrast to those scenes. The mind reposes here, and also on the still 
sublimity of the numerous structures which border the river in its winding 
course, till they become lost to the eye from their remoteness. Among these 
are the Temples of Venus and Belus, and the Zower of Babel, consisting of 
twelve circular stories, and lifting its proud summit above the region of the 
clouds, We cannot safliciently praise our Poetical Painter for this very 
difficult but grandly characterised passage. Nothing is so difficult in a pic- 
ture as to convey even a tolerably adequate idea of extraordinary magni- 
tude. We bave never yet seen it so well done before on canvass. To assist 
him in doing it, our admirable Artist has not only passed a cloud midway 
across it, bat bas placed near it a tower which is not above half the height 
and breadth, and yet is of a grand and towering size. He has also judici- 
ously planted it in a distant part of the city, so that it shews more loftily by 
its great altitude in that indistinct aerial distance. From the tranquil gran- 
deur of these huge edifices, the mind is again roused by the awful burning 
of the city, and from the still more awful discharge of the vengeful artillery 
of the skies. Forked lightnings are darting in every direction; the clouds 
opea With terrific beauty of mysterious, vivid light; and as “ the Stars in, 
their courses fought against Sisera,” so Heaven in frowns and fiery glances 
fights against Babylon. We almost fancy (for it is one of the great pecali- 
arities of superior Painting to excite trains of new ideas, as in Poetry, 
where 

‘¢ More is meant than meets the ear,”) 


we almost fancy we hear from the august and angry face of Heaven a yoice, 
reiterating the denunciation of the Prophet :—* Babal is fallen, Be! is con- 
founded, Merodach is broken in pieces. Babylon, the glory of Kingdoms, 
the beauty of the Chaldces excellency, shall be as when God overthrew So- 
dom and Gomorrah.” 


These superlative beauties are not unalloyed with defect. Mr. Martin’s 
penciling and outline, though improved, are still somewhat hard. There is 
richness of colour ; it is varied and powerful ; but be does not in colour yet 
reach the richness and power of Mr. Turner. But our objection as candid 
critics, who, while in love with genius, would not wish to be considered, 
like amorous lovers, blind to defect, is chieily to a certain theatrical look 
in some of his figures, admirably expressive as they otherwise are. We 
confess, that from the vehement character of his subject, a. Painter would 
be more likely than in any other to fallinto this. There isa numerous class 
of different expressions by which calamity may be displayed, and none more 
so, than by an abstracted and inward retiring of the thoughts, and a quiec- 
scent state of the bodily frame. With these exceptions, we congratulate 
our country on the possession of such a Painter; of one who paints to the 
judgment and the heart, the sound judgment and the feeling heart; who 
paints to the imagination ; who assists in rescuing Eogland from the charge 
of iacapacity for bigh Art, and whose works do now, and will live to dis- 
prove it. 

“ His Art is Nature, and bis Picture thought.” 





Antiquities, 


—— 


Naples.—A piece of news which is now circulated in Naples, proves 
that even the journey of the King of Spain to Naples was of some use to 
the Arts; he is said to have requested bis brother that the Group of the 
Farnese Bull may no longer be exposed to the rain and to the waves of the 
sea, and to have prevailed to have this Group removed into the Museum of 
the Stadii. I was lately again for a couple of days at Pompeii: the exca- 
vations proceed with extreme slowuess, and are carried on with unpardona- 
ble negligence and great want of zeal in the cause, and with such great ig- 
norance tliat this slow progress seems to me a real piece of good fortune for 
our descendants, who, if they do not go more carefully to work than is now 
the case, will at least learn more from what they spoil themseives than they 
can expect from accounts transmitted from our times. Only three years ago 
there were in the Amphitheatre some well preserved paintings on the walls 
which explained the proceedings in the Games, and of which f at that time 
copied some parts: since then these paintings have been ruined: but nobody 
here has troubled his head about it. Some steps which ied to the Temple of 
Venus were separated from the temple by the earthquake, before the city 
was overwhelmed, which gave this circumstance an historical value. Now 
these steps are again patched up with the temple, and thus folly continues 
to dispose of things respecting which it would be just to give an account to 
the whole world. Thus too, in the Museum at Naples, matters are so con- 
trived that you have absojutcly no information to expect, but what you gain 
by your own eyes. 

In the Hall of the Vases, it is still more difficult for the friend of Art to 
suppress his iadignation. In order to secure the vases from falling, they 
had begun to bore a hole in the bottom of some of them, in order to put aa 
iron pin through it. Another proof of the carelessness which is shewn in 
the excavations, is the quantity of things which are privately sold out of 
Pompeii; and of which you will see some with which a not entirely scoret 
traffic is carried on at Naples. I would indeed, advise any one, who has 
not a well practised eye, not to veuture on the purchase of some articles, 
which certain persons, inspired by mean desire of gain, haye succeeded ia 
counterfeiting with great cxactaess, " 
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Lyric jOoetrp. 


A Selection of Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments, by 
Sir John Stevenson, Mus. Doc. and Characteristic Words by Thomas Moore, 
Esq, Number the Seventh. 
29 

The chief beauties of Mr. Moore’s lyric writings consist in their being 
the resait of evident enjoyment, in their fancy, their national character, 
their exquisite adaptiou to the music, and in that mixture of a tendency to 
pleasure with a sympathy for the sufferings of others, which forms the most 
attractive part of the amiable. His patriotism is observable throughout his 
works, but is naturally seen to most advantage in the more serious composi- 
tions, equally to the poet’s honour, and the disgrace of his country’s ill-users. 
With respect to the adaption, the words are written with such a strong sense 
et the niusical, that they almost break out into singing of their own accord ; 
and his genitis, in general, of which we shall say more presently, is like 
April weather run into June,—the tears are so kiadly, and the laughing 
warmth so complete. 


The faults of these, like the rest of all Mr. Moore’s writings, are a 
tendency to repeat the same images, and now and then (arising perhaps 
from a consciousness_of this) an elaborate haunting after others. The for- 
mer, though apparently of a commoner nature, is not so unpleasant, be- 
eause it seems a part of luxury to dwell upou its sensations, and repeat 
what bas delighted it. The latter disturbs us, because it goes to the very 
opposite extreme. You sce the author disturbed himself, which is the 
worst thing in the world fora bestower of enjoyment. Ue gets up and 
toils in his sun-shiac, wher he ought to be superemineatly at his ease. This 
is the reason, why several of the songs have so inferior a termination with 
so beautiful a commencement. They are Syrens too literally. 


Desinit in piscem molier formosa superne, 


This is the result of the author’s modesty, and of his: looking at his own 
writings too critically. . He thinks be shall not have said enough for our 
wisdom and ont money; whereas we beg bim to look on the former as a 
very poor business compared with his genius, and the latter as better earn- 
ed by half than the whole. If Mr. Moore coald keep his wit for its proper 
place, and deny himself these redundant simiics and epigrammatic tail-pieces, 
bis serious poetry would be as good as bis hamoroas. It would present to 
us the grave aspect of pleasure in as good earnest as the laughing. 


We cannot but congratulate the publisher on the improvement in his 
engravings. We do not allude to the musica] and topographical part, which 
was always excellent, but to the vignette in the title-page, which in the pre- 
sent number is from the pencil of Stothard. Jt is Ireland personified, look- 
ing mournfully at her harp. The face is one of those most exquisite human 
ones, full of goodness and sincerity, which it seems the peculiar province 
of this amiable artist to delineate. The best thing we can say for it, at least 
the best thing we can say to shew our own opinion of it, is that we mean to 
take it out, and have it put in a frame, 


And now a word or two, respecting the moral character and tendency 
of Mr. Moore’s writings. He is accused of licentiousness ; and the accu- 
sation, after gradually softening away before the evident amiableness of his 
poetry in general, has been suddenly and extravagantly bawled forth by 
some Ministerial hireling, whose masters have been provoked by the poet’s 
honesty and independence. We can do no more than allude to the loath- 
some publication in which the charge appeared. It is a work ased by the 
Quarterly Rewiewers, and by the toad-eaters of toad-eaters, for venting the 
ribaldry and poison, which even they have not the face to do in their more 
official character. The public know it well enough, for every species of in- 
famy. Now it is curious enough, and quite in character, that such a charge 
should be extravagantly made by such a publication. They who can sce the 
best things in a bad light, and have an instinctive fear that they should be 


thought to see ali things in too good a one, will effect the utmost excess of! 


reprohation against what they object to ; always taking care however, to ob- 
ject, or pretend to be fierce, only out of personal feelings. The vehement 
accusers of Mr. Moore do not know what they are talking about. They see 
only the ill or the doubtful. They are too gross to discover his sentiment, 
and too conscious of their servility not to hate his patriotism. He writes 
twenty passages full of the most generous virtue, to one whose tendency 
can be called in question; but they see, and wish to see, nothing but the 
latter. In fact, they like it for its own sake; and then out of an over-con 
sciousness, pretend that they abhorit. It is such men as these (or if they 
do not, they are worse than we think them) who take a writer like Boc- 
eaccio, for a mere retailer of licentious stories, till their betters inform them 
otherwise. And such men as these, if they were not afraid, would repre- 
sent nature herself as a polluted and profligate thing; nay, they actually 
do their best with their ribaldry, to shew that such is their nature at any 
rate. The specimen of Mr. Moore’s licentiousness which the publication 
above alluded to produced, was most unfortunately selected, It was the 
well-known soug beginning ,— 

When in death I shall calm recline, 

Qh take my heart to my mistress dear; 
Tell her it lived upon smiles and wine 
Of the brightest hue, while it lingered here. 

Bid her not shed one tear of sorrow, &c. 
This was to be a horrid sample of a Iicentious poet, joking on his death- 
bed; but in the first place, the poet was not on his death-bed :—and in the 
accond, there is a sentiment in the sopg, of a most affectionate and gencrous 
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nature. He does not wish his mistress to grieve, which would be sacrificiag 
her comfort to his egotism; he wishes het to be happy still, and to think of 
him only as far as it will keep her so, The same sentiment, cariied farther, 
is the soui of the most. divine of Shakspeare’s sonnets, the one beginning 


No longer mourn for me when [I am dead. 


The truth is, that when Mr. Moore was a young man, and lived much 
in what is called the town, he did write some licentious songs, which are 
not to be found in the works that go under bisname. But observe the spirit 
with which he wrote thei. There are people andoubtedly whoare profligate 
out of absolute wickedness, that is to say, out of a stupidity to virtue, and 
an appreciation of only the worst side of every thing. These men carry the 
language of liberal opinion, to am excess, out of cunning and selfishness ; 
and show in ail their actions and writings that they do soe. On the other 
hand, there are people who are instinctive believers in goodness and ami- 
ableness, and who will occasionally carry the same. language to the same 
excess, out of a notion that no harm will be done; or from a feeling that 
the exceeders on that side of the question have more elements of the kindly 
and social in them than ninety-nine out of a hundred of the worldly hypa- 
crites whom they believed to be as good as:every one else, till they found 
them at once possessing reputation and notdeserving it. That this was 
Mr. Moore’s case is evident from his works at large. If he has formerly 
given opportunities to the profligate to mistake and misuse him, it is as Na- 
ture herself has done; both he and she are full of sentiment and virtue,-and 
could they give law to the world, would make a finer thing of it with the 
least part of their qualities than others do with their greatest and gravest. 


Qbserve. He has railed against marriage, as Johnson has declaimed 
against it; and it is supposed by many to bea very improvable matter;— 
yet he married. He talked as.if he had been the idlest fellow about town ;— 
yet he was a hard reading scholar. He made humanity appear a light, and 
sometimes perhaps an unaffectionate thing ;—yet-no man has shewn also @ 
warmer heart for his friends, a truer sympathy with his country, atid a more 
generous and happy-making regard for bis species at large. No map, im 
short, has had a truer contempt for the heartless; and this is his: great 
offence. The womer-haters, the envious, the servile, ihe tyrannical, the hy- 
pocritical, the sheer coxcombs and ribalds, all shew what virtues be pos- 
sesses, by hating Aim. Mr. Giffard, Mr. Croker, or Mr. Southey, may have 
exceeded in the same way as Mr, Moore, bui there is more real virtue in 
the rest of bis works than in all the writings of them and their friends put 
together. Their very virtues, or what they call such, would render society 
a dreary and bigoted intercourse of slaves and tyrants, egotistical, yindi- 
cative, and hopeless, affectedly placid and most intensely selfish:—but 
out of the very tendencics of the least reputable part of his poetry, the 
philosopher could gather suggestions of improvement, that would help 
to sweep away all their artifical virtues at once, and enable us to bebolil 
the world again in its greenness and gladsomeness. His is the natural 
piety of sympathy and enjoyment: theirs the involuntary impiousness of 
compromises with worldliness, a contempt of their feilow-creatcres, and an 
ill — which they are nevertheless afraid to acknowicdge, of God 
himself. 





Ascent of Mount Cesuvfus, 


(In a@ Letter from Naples.) 

A few days since (after aninterval of eight years) I again ascended 
Monnt Vesuvius, in order to accompany the Aulic Counsellor Leist; of 
which I am now very glad, for I believe, that withont this inducement I 
should have been content with having once ascended Vesuvius and Etna. By 
this second visit to Vesuvius, I have, as it were reaped the fruit of my first 
visit; for instead of finding again my old Vesuvius, I met with a volcano 
that was wholly new tome. Many concurring circumstances riebly reward- 
ed this renewed toil. The mountain happened to be particularly unquiet 
that night ; we saw six eruptions, two of which were pretty considerable, 
during which we were in a shower of red hot matier, the largest pieces ef 
which (these were indeed but few in number) were of the size of a large 
kneading-trough. ‘The size of the pieces, which fell in considerable quan- 
tities near me, was about that of a loaf weighing three pounds. ‘The large 
pieces fell partly about a hundred paces further from the crater than the 
place where we stood. As the sun was rising, we saw the moon going down 
pale over Ischia, and at the same moment there was the most considerable 
eruption of all the six that we witnessed ; a thander-storm approached over 
the surface of the ice-grey sea, and the lightnings expired in the waves ; 
a long shadow projected over the face ofthe ocean, shewing the whole pyra- 
midal outline of Vesuvius, and we saw pictured in this silhouette, tho 
smoke of the volcano waving over this pyramid. {tis not to be denied that 
cases happen in which the traveller is evidently exposed to real danger ; 
and I have convinced myself this time, that when Vesuvius is in earnest, the 
guides lose their presence of mind as much as strangers. As a proof, I 
mention that one of the guides was really wounded in the hand by one of 
the falling pieces, and the flying with dread, against which they had before 
warned us, was first employed by themselves as a means of safety; while I, 
following their previous counsel, held down my head to save myself front 
the red hot stones, &c. that fell about my ears. This proves that in danger 
we can expect but little from the guides. We endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of the red hot matter as much as possible, by impressing pieces of 
money onit, which we took off when they were cold, and brought the im- 
pressions home with us, 
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Splendiv Patnting, 


MR. MARTIN’S FALL OF BABYLON. 
(From a London Critic.) 


Of Babylon, the renewned capital of the once mighty Chaldean Empire, 
whatever is related can be regarded as little else than fiction, as it was the 
earliest of the post-diluvian powers. Enough however is stated in the Old 
Testament, and by Herodotus the father of History, and sul t ancient 


ing massive columniated architecture. A line of objects, partly of an im- 
mense Palace, and partly. of the river Buphrates, whose waters bave a beau- 
tiful seuching of the pencil, rises on the canvass immediately over the above 
mentioned agitated scenes in front; fornting-by its calmness of look a sooth- 
ing contrast to those scenes. The mind reposes here, and also on the still 
sublimity of the numerous structures which border the river in its winding 
course, till they become lost to the eye from their remoteness. Among these 
are the Temples of Venus and Belus, and the Zower of Babel, consistivg of 
twelve cireular stories, and lifting its proud summit above the region of the 





historians, to afford safficient materials to a Painter of genius for a work of 
magnificent object and effect: a work, such as Mr. Martin here surprises us 
with, of mingled Poetry, Fiction, and Fact. 


Of all the cities of antiquity, Babylon is described as the most 
august for size, population, and the grandeur and extent of its numerous 
edifices, some of which were several miles in circumference, To give us 
therefore a successful picture of such a city, and that under the most solema 
circumstances, a destructive visitation from Heaven and from man, is evi- 
dence of a higher order of inventive talent, and will, we think, now set at 
rest (if indeed it had not been already set at rest) the disputed question as 
to the capabilities of our countrymen inthe superior walks of Art. This 
subject includes every kind of object, of which Historical and Poetical Band- 
scape consists. It demands accumulated gifts of nature and study, a mind 
most industrious and strong, to grapple with and overcome the difficulties 
and laborious attention such multitudinous and important events and scenes 
present. From its many masses of building of antique character, an inti- 
macy with Architecture and Perspective is required ; for its groupes of trees 
its river, and sky, a knowledge of the appearences of inanimate nature ; 
from the time, place, and circumstances represented, an acquaintance with 
real and fabulous hisiory, and of the costume of Asiatic antiquity ; from the 
multitude of human and and other figures, under a great diversity of acti- 
on and fashion, an acquaintance with the human form and buman 
feelings; from the unparalelled variety of object and circumstance, a 
rare power of attention to each particular part and to the whole, and a mind 
nobly daring and confident in its resources; and above all, a lively and 
poctieal imagination, thatcan apprehend scenes far more impressive than 
are usually seen in Nature and in Art, can convey to the spectator a consci- 
ousness of something supernatural, at least of the sublime, and warm and 
expand his fancy, set his mind thinking and his heart feeling with a deep 
and delightful intensity. All these accomplishments and energies are dis- 
played in this picture, around which it would indeed be surprising if spec- 
tators were not seen crowding, some with silent, others with exclamatory 
admiration ; sometimes very near, to look at the numerous small objects 
that cannot be distinguished at a distance, sometimes farther off, to feast 
upon the grandeur of the whole; leaving it, but, still thrilling with strange 
and felicitous impression, coming back to it again after having looked at 
most of the other pictures with an absent mind, like a lover who is but half 
attentive to other women, in a delicious* reverie on the superior charms of 
her who has the keeping of his heart. So cxuberant is this noble work in 
matter for gazing and description, that a very extended criticism ought to 
be written upon it to do it justice. We shall endeavour to describe it as fa: 
our brief limits will allow, 


The Picture, like superior and finished works in literature, embraces 
all the requisites of its object, having a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
both in the cowposition or arrangement of the entire scene, and in the com* 
mencement and conclusion of the story told; for there is the attack on the 
Babylonians, their rout, the despair of the Reyal Family and the Chaidean 
Priests, and the consummation of the Fall of Babylon, in its being fired by 
lightning. In the fore part of the picce is pourtrayed the attack by land 
and water, the retreat and the despair. Ships are seen filled with armed 
men contending. Some of the Babylonian vesssls are on fire, some retreat- 
ing up the river from the combat. A buge host, that appear “ like the sand 
of the sea for number,” are advancing in order of battle towards the palace. 
The foremost are engaged with, and routing the Babylonian army. Here 
the fervor of the Painter's mind glows in the representation of the fierce and 
dire struggle for existence, the existence not only of the soldiers’ life, but of 
enipire over nations. Horsemen and infantry are in a fierce commixiure 
and confusion of battle. We almost fancy we hear the clang of conflicting 
arms, the shouts of war, and the groans of the wounded and dying. It is the 
severest tag of horrid war; and in remindiog us of the following lines of our 
sublime Milton, it is its own honorable eulogy :— 


** Now storming fury rose, and clamour 

Such as heard in Heav'n till now was never. 
Arms on armour clashing, bray’d horribic 
Discord, and the madding wheels 

Of brazen chariots rag’d. Dire was the noise 
Of conflict.” 


Some of the victors are destroying the images of Bel and the Dragon, 
others are already advancing within the very gates of palace, led on by a 
commander who is cheering them as they advance, and whose noble and 
confident port give assurance of their now being about to reap the harvest 
of their sanguinary toils and dangers. The Babylonian monarch seeing 
this, is in an attitude of despair amidst his pricsts and family. Here are 
some most touching instances of natural affliction and despair arising from 
the successful advance of the Medes and Persians, among which is a Prin- 
eess, like another Andromache, vehemently and in vain entreating her hus- 
band not to mect the coming foe. These last scenes are described’as pass- 





jpg in the celebrated Hanging Gardens, beautifully enriching and surmount- , 


louds, We cannot safiiciently praise our Poetical Painter for this very 
difficult but grandly eharacterised passage. Nothing is so difficult in a pic- 
ture as to convey even a tolerably adequate idea of extraordinary magni- 
tude. We bave never yet seen it so well done before on canvass. To assist 
bim in doing it, our admirable Artist has not only passed a cloud midway 
across it, bat has placed near it a tower which is not above half the height 
and breadth, and yet is of a grand and towering size. He has also judici- 
ously planted it in a distant part of the city, so that it shews more loftily by 
its great altitude in that indistinct aerial distance. From the tranquil gran- 
deur of these huge edifices, the mind is again roused by the awful burning 
of the city, and from the still more awful discharge of the vengeful artillery 
of the skies. Forked lightnings are darting in every direction; the clouds 
opea With terrific beauty of mysterious, vivid light; and as “ the Starsin, 
their courses fought against Sisera,” so Heaven in frowns and fiery glanees. 
fights against Babylon. We almost fancy (for it is one of the great pecali- 
arities of superior Painting to excite trains of new ideas, as in Poetry, 
where 

** More is meant than meets the ear,”) 


we almost fancy we hear from the august and angry face of Heaven a voice, 
reiterating the denunciation of the Prophet :—‘“ Babal is fallen, Be! is con- 
founded, Merodacb is broken in pieces. Babylon, the glory of Kingdoms, 
the beauty of the Chaldces excellency, shall be as when God overthrew So- 
dom and Gomorrah.” 


These superlative beauties are not unalloyed with defect. Mr. Martin’s 
penciling and outline, though improved, are still somewhat hard. There is 
richness of coloar ; it is varied and powerful ; but he does not in colour yet 
reach the richness and power of Mr. Turner. But our objection as candid 
crities, who, while in love with genius, would not wish to be considered, 
like amorous lovers, blind to defect, is chieily to a certain theatrical look 
in some of his figures, admirably expressive as they otherwise are. We 
confess, that from the vehement character of his subject, a. Painter would 
be more likely than in any other to fallinto this. There is a numerous class 
of different expressions by which calamity may be displayed, and none more 
so, than by an abstracted and inward retiring of the thoughts, and a quic- 
scent state of the bodily frame. With these exceptions, we congratulate 
our country on the possession of such a Painter; of one who paints to the 
judgment and the heart, the sound judgment and the feeling heart; who 
paints to the imagination ; who assists in rescuing Eugtand from the charge 
of incapacity for bigh Art, and whose works do now, and will live to dis- 

rove it. 
, “ His Art is Nature, and bis Picture thought.” 





Antiquittes, 


Naples.—A piece of news which is now circulated in Naples, proves 
that even the journey of the King of Spain to Naples was of some use to 
the Arts; he is said to have requested bis brother that the Group of the 
Farnese Bull may no longer be exposed to the rain and to the waves of the 
sea, and to have prevailed to have this Group removed into the Museum of 
the Stadii. I was lately again for a couple of days at Pompeii: the exca- 
vations proceed with extreme slowness, and are carried on with unpardona- 
ble negligence and great want of zeal in the cause, and with such great ig- 
norance that this slow progress seems to me a real piece of good fortone for 
our descendants, who, if they do not go more carefully to work than is now 
the case, will at least learn more from what they spoil themselves than they 
can expect from accounts transmitted from our times. Only three years ago 
there were in the Amphitheatre some well preserved paintings on the walls 
which explained the proceedings in the Games, and of which f at that time 
copied some parts: since then these paintings have been ruined: but nobody 
here has troubled his head about it. Some steps which led to the Temple of 
Venus were separated from the temple by the earthquake, before the city 
was overwhelmed, which gave this circumstance an historical value. Now 
these steps are again patched up with the temple, and thus folly continues 
to dispose of things respecting which it would be just to give an account to 
the whole world. Thus too, in the Museum at Naples, matters are so con- 
trived that you have absolutely no information to expect, but what you gain 
by your own eyes. 


In the Hall of the Vases, it is still more difficult for the friend of Art to 
suppress his iadignation. In order to secure the vases from falling, they 
had begun to bore a hole in the bottom of some of them, in order to put aa 
iron pin through it. Anotber proof of the carelessness which is shewn in 
the excavations, is the quantity of things which are privately sold out of 
Pompeii; and of which you will see some with which a not entirely secret 
traffic is carried on at Naples. I would indeed, advise any one, who bas 
not a well practised eye, not to veutare on the purchase of some articles, 
which certain persons, inspired by meag desire of gain, haye succecded ia 
counterfeiting with great exactacss, 
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fAusical, 


(From a London Critique on the Italian Opera. ) 


Rossini’s Opera of the Barbiere di Siviglia has been again brought + 
forward,—Madame Bellocchi taking the place of Madame Fodor in Ro- 
sina, and Signor Placci that of. Naldi in Figaro. The more we hear 
of this Opera, the more highly we think of it. All works of genius require, 
as it were, to be read with attention,—painting and music as well as poetry. 
At the first hearing of a fine opera, one misses nine out of twenty parts of it, 
from the mere hurry of it’s passage. It is like dashing in a post-chaise 
through a fine landscape. We mast hear it again and again: and then we 
get acquainted with all those varieties of expression, those intentions, and 
overflowing meanings, with which a man of genius abounds. We catch all 
the glances of his mind’s eye: and these, especially in a lively writer like 
Rossini, are often worth more than his most determined heoks. 


Generally speaking, however, we still think of Rossini as we did, that 
is to say, as to the quality of his music. He has a greater quantity of beau- 
tifal things than we supposed at first,—of melodies as well as accompani- 
ments. But upon the whole, he strikes us as having less originality than 
animal spirit. “You can trace him oftener to his predecessors than any other 
great modern composer. Perhaps thisis owing to indolence or to necessi- 
ty, or both. It is hinted in a very amusing work lately published; (the au- 
thor of which, by the way, is a deeper man than his enjoyers are apt to sup- 
pose) that this excellent musician is sometimes obliged to compose an ope- 
ra in a fortnight :—but we will extract the whole passage, which gives one 
an exceedingly pleasant impression both of the author and his new-old 


oo 


January 9, 1817.—At Terracina, at the magnificent inn boilt by Pius 
6th, a proposal was made me to sup with some travellers just arrived from 
Naples. Among seven or eight persons, my attention was more particular- 
ly attracted by a very handsome man, fair and rather bald, appearing about 
thirty or two and thirty. Tasked him news of Naples, and particularly of 
the music ; his answers displayed clear and brilliant ideas. YI enquired whe- 
ther there were any hopes of hearing at Naples, the Othello of Rossini : he 
answered by a smile. I said that according to my ideas, Rossini was the 
great hope of the present Italian school; that he appeared to me the only 
man born with true genius, and that bis success was not so mach owing to 
the richness of his accompaniments, as to the beauty of the airs. I per- 
ceived something like embarrassment about my man, and saw a smile upon 
the countenanges of his fellow-travellers ; it was Rossini himself; —fortunate- 
Jy, and the chances were very much against me, I had not touched upon the 
idleness of this great genius. 


He said that Naples required a very different stile of music from what 
pleased at Rome, and that the taste of Reme again was very different from 
that of Milan. ‘‘ We are badly paid,” he said, “‘ we must be constantly 
running from one end of Italy to the other, and the most successfu! opera 
will not bring us more than a thousand livres.” He said, that his Othello 
had met with but partial success, that he was going to Rome to compose a 
om and then to Milan, to compose the Maid and the Magpie for La 

cala. ' 


This poor man of genius interests me mach. Not that be does not ap- 
ear gay and happy, but what pity itis that this unfortunate country is not 
erent with a sovereign who has taste enough to give bim a pension ef two 
thousand crowns, that he may not be under the necessity of writing except 
at the moment ef inspiration. Who can, under his preseat circumstances, 
make ita reproach to him that he composes an opera ia a fortnight? He is 
obliged sometimes to write upon a wretched table at an ino, in the midst of 
all the noise of the kitchen, with muddy ink, brought to him in an old poma- 
tum pot. Ofall men whom [ have seen in Italy, be appears to me to have 
the largest share of general talent : of this he certainly is not conscious bim- 
self, for the race of pedants are still in full feather here. I mentioned my 
enthusiastic admiration of the Italian in Algiers, and asked whether be him- 
self preferred that or Taxcredi?—He answered thathe preferred I Matri- 
montio Secreto* to either ; yet this opera is almost as much forgotten in Italy 
as the tragedies of Marmontel are at Paris. Why might he not be allowed 
to levy a tax upon the companies who play his thirty operas ?—I suggested 
this to him but he demonstrated to me that ia the present disordered state 
vf the couatry, it was impossible even to propose such a thing. 


We remained together drinking tea till past midnight: this was the 
most agreeable evening [I passed in Italy. Rossini has all the vivacity of a 
lappy man; it was not without a feeling of melancholy that I separated my- 
self from him. Io Canova and him, thanks to the ruling powers, is center- 
ed all the art possessed by thisland of genius. I repeat to myself, with a 
mournful kind of gaiety, the exclamation of Falstaff from Shakespeare :— 
* There live not three great menin England, and one of them is poor and 
grows old.”—Count Stendhal's Tour to Rome and Naples, &e. 


This is a picture of a true man of genius drawn by one who understands 
it,—unaffected, sincere, with resources of happiness in his talent, not to be 
destroyed even by bad governments and poverty, as tong as there is a charm 
in nature or a healthy sensation ia his veins. 





* An opera of Cimarosa’s, 
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We take this opportunity of regretting rror of criticism, into which 
we ran, when we first heard the Barbiere in Siviglia. Paesiello had written 
one op the same subject ; and we thought it perme, moder in a young com- 
poser to enter the lists with him so decidedly. But we ought to have re- 
membered that something like this was an old Italian custom, at least in 
books. The old sonnetteers thought it a compliment to a man to write @pon 
the same shymes after him ; and the Pastor Fido of Guarini, besides follow- 
ing it’s footsteps otherwise, almost parodies some of the finest passages in 
the Aminta of Tasso. When Tasso saw the Pastor Fido, he said it was a 
finer work than his own, but that his own had make it so. This was very 
generous in him to say, and we think not true. Perhaps, from passages 
which we have seen of Paesiello’s Barbiere, the compliment would be truer 
from the masician to his follower ; but still the honour of original thoughts 
might remain with him. That exquisite canting passage for instance, in 
which the pretended singing-mastcr tires out the patience of the ok} guardi- 
an with bewing, and singing Pace e Gioia, has its evident prototype in Paesi- 
ello, though it is altogether finer in Rossini. ; 


The performance is excellent. It was said in one of the daily papers 
that Garciain the Count was languid, compared with his former represen- 
tation; bit he did not appear soto us. He has thinned indeed some of his 
exuberance both in gesture and singing; but his laurels, on this account, 
only seem to us the stouter and fresher. Signor Placci also has brought his 
supér-abundant whiskers nnder the sheers; and we hereby inform the pab- 
lic, that he possesses a chin, and even cheeks. We cannot say much 
more than usual for his singing; but it has improved upon us altogether; 
he has also some notion of humour; and the failure of another person who 
lately appeared, was so great, as te have rendered Signor Placci, by contrast, 
almost a favourite with this most trusting operatic audience. Madame Bel- 
lecchi takes a good deal of pains, we suspect, to press the less genteel part 
of her demeanour in Rosina ; and accordingly she does not make the same 
disadvantageous comparison in it with Madame Fodor as in another cha- 
racter. Her singing is as excellent as usual. 


We again witnessed with great delight the first wet of the ballet of the 
Slave Merchant. We missed however the Russian dafité’of ttle Miss Hul- 
lin, who, we were sorry to hear was ill; and oncoming nearer to Milanie, 
we wished she would not look so prodigiously grave and formal. Her face 
looked minutes, while her feet were daucing a hornpipe. 





Sale of the London fuseum. 


ft was with feclings of almost national mortification that we lately saw 
the advertisements of for the sale of that noble collection ef nataral history 
and works of art made by Mr. Bullock, and so well known to the Public 
by the exhibitions at the Egyptian Hall in Picadilly. That specimens of 
15,000 species of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, insects, shells, corals, 
&e. &c. should, after the Jabour of getting them together in fine and scien- 
tific forms, be scattered abroad, is much to be lamented, and our regret 
would be still stronger did we not hope that the major and better part w 
find a way into the national repositories ia London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
Still as a school for the youth of the metropolis, the London Museum was @ 
place unrivalled in its kind, and it is indeed, a pity that such a source of 
instraction and delight should be broken up—we presume, for want of suifie 
cieat encouragement. 


Mr. Bullock, we observe, takes very properly the office of auc. 
tioneer upon bimsclf, for no one else could give the necessary gene- 
ral explanations so well, or the particular intelligence respecting many of 
the articles at all. There was to be no reserve, and it was anticipated that it 
would require voly about twenty days to dispose of the whole, as some of the 
large cases, containing whole Fomiles of one genus, were to be sold without 
separation, for the benefit of naturalists and their future disposal. The 
ornithological departmentis by far the most rich, as onr almost exclusive 
command of the ocean during the period it was formed, filled the country 
with the most novel and extraordinary specimens from every quarter of the 
globe ; insomuch so, that thousands of them are either almost or entirely 
unknown to the scientific on the continent, and have pot even names ia the 
Linnean classification. 


The commencement of the sale was fixed for the 29th of April, at eve 
o’clock, and to continue every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
to the conclusion. Three days’ previous view is offered, aud the catalogue 
for the first twelve days, down to the 19th of May, was published Each 
day consists of from about 100 to 150 lots; and nearly as foiiows: 


April 29. Sculpture, carvings in wood; models in rice, paste, &o.; 
ivory, marbles, mosaic works, &c. 

April 30. Pictures, a few birds in glasses; and the personals of Bue- 
naparte, with other Waterloo spoils, 

May 4. Birds, almost all foreign. 

May 5. British Land Birds, and a few British Water Birds. 

May 6. rw oe Birds. Ue 

May 7. Foreign dresses, arms (chiefly South Sea,) and quadrupeds, &e; 

May 11 and 12. SheNs. ¢ " a) 1 pote, Os 

May 13. Shells and Fossils, 

May 14. Quadrupeds. 

May 18. Birds, mostly forcign, and very rare. 

May 19, Foreiga Birds. 
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Persians, 


(From the Examiner, April-18, 1819.) 


-_—— 


As the approach of the Persian Ambassador with his fair Circassian 
hes excited a good deal of curiosity, it may be as well to take the opportuni- 
ty of calling some little attention to certain millions of men, , yclept the Per- 
sians in general, 

Thisnation, which as a fixed and important community, has lasted 
longer perhaps than any other in the world, shares in the general indiffer- 
‘ence with which the people of Asia are regorded in our country, notwith- 
standing their neighbourb 0 our Indian possessions. Intelligent Eng- 
lishmeg resident ia India have undoubtedly paid attention to it; but the 
subject cannot be said to be at all popular among us. The only peeple we 
think worthy of our notice are the Chinese, who interest us with their trade 
and their dulness. Of their castoms and manners we have full and perfect 
accounts, as dreary as the music of Ham-Fong. With their little eyes, 
chuckle-heads, hoof-turned pettitoes, crowning buttons, long nails, and short 
werds, we Gre as well acquainted as with the elegancies of our own court. 
Finally, to them we send regular embassies, which go through every spe- 
cies of humiliation but the one that might be of service, and which they as 
regularly bow out again. 


To those among us who reflect at all on the political situations, and are 
interested in the history and manners, of nations that make a figure in our 
books, Persia wust always be an object worth attention. It is associated 
with the progress of our iutellect, and with the most entertaining, and per- 
haps wisest period of its developement. The Persians, at one period of an- 
ciént history, even divide our attention with the Greeks ; and their popular 
stories, full of elegance, fancy, and gallantry, are hailed by our boyhood with 
transport, as helping to satisfy the new and delicious appetite created by the 
Arabian Nights. There we meet with friendships, warm and trasting as eur 
own; there are loves, that appear to as as real as they are lovely, for they 
are like what we believe in at that time ;—there are all sights and sounds, 
fit for the world in a young fancy, aye, and realizing it too,—ior what the 
minds secs, exists enough so to be seen. Even the tyranny of the omnipo- 
teht caliphs and sultans comes to us rather in a poetical than actual sbape, 
at that healthy aud imaginative season; and when we grow older, and find 
how bitter a thing all tyranny is, the brighter impressions of these stories 
ought to be more vivid to us, in shewing as what a noble world it must be, 
which even tyranny cannot deprive of delight. 


There is this peculiar circumstance attending the nations of the East,— 
that their habits, manners, and languages, remaiu unaltered, compared with 
those of Europe. The Chinese is still the same, because he is dull and 
cunning ; but the Persian is the same, because he is sprightly and satisfied. 
He overflowed with love and wine, in the time of Darius; and he still over- 
flows. , The men were then famous for their majestic beards, and the women 
for their black eyes; and they are still so. He wears the same soltening 
and cooling turban, which the Greek unrolled from his head on the plaius 
of Marathon. His body is folded in the same graceful vest, a medium be- 
twixt the scantiness of the sultry Indian and the cumbrous robes of the pom- 
pous Turk. Accused ofindolence and efleminacy, his marches still asio- 
nish the traveller, who had not yet learnt to reconcile the theories of virtue 
and enjoyment. Accused of insincerity and hyperbole, like the French, he 
takes a thousand little pains to please, where the blunt self-cstimator takes 
pone, Accused, in short; of being immersed in vices, be doats on his scanty 
little stream of Rocnabad, as the Greek did on his Ilissus, as every body in 
love with nature doats on the veriest brook in ameadow, and as nobody can 
doat who is not in love with nature, aud with the best kind of virtue besides. 


The Persians have their vices, as well as other nations: Who could 
suppose otherwise, when they live under a despotism? Upon an impartial 
consideration of the various histories that have been written of them, it may 
be fairly pronounced, as indeed it bas been, that their greatest number of 
Vices are owing to their government. To this may be added the personal 
example of their rulers, both civil and religious; and how do these rulers 
suffer for it? The kings of Persia have been remarkable for the wretched- 
ness and the reverses of fortune which have been brought upon them by 
their tyranny and licentiousness; and to hate like a Persian priest, has be- 
0m ; Whcea we 
find the people who live under such men, brave, kind, hespitable, nay even 
tu‘erant in religion, and spirited in political discourse, excellent masters and 
servants, aod witb an inveterate love of nature and a tendency to enjoy- 
ment, what must we not think of dispositions which, generally speaking, 
can tbrow off the contagion of those perpetual plagues? Their very beauty, 
which is universally striking, and of an amiable character, is mo mean evi- 
deuce of the natural harmony of their minds. They have such a regard for 
genius, that the most popuiar action of the most popular of their monarchs, 
the excellent Kurreem Khan, was the building tombs near Shiraz for Hatiz 
aud Sadi, and endowing them with gardens and other grounds, which are 
kept in order by pe:sons appciaied for that especial purpose. At ihe tomb 
of Hafiz, who is their Anacreon and favourite poet, and out of whom the 
graver part of their voluptuaries ingeniously contrive to get a religious dou- 
bie meacing, as the Christian Church has out of Solomon’s Song, it is a cus- 
tom with the Persians to assemble ia spring and summer, aud -pass their 
time about the place in diversious, the principal of which are reading his 
works and pouring libations te bis memory. By the way, it would be a gu- 
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rious matter of enquiry to consider how many of the Persian customs and 
opinions originate with the Greeks. ‘The above, if an Eastern, was also a 
very favourite Greek custom. ‘The Persians are familiar with the works of 
Aristotle and Plato; and from the latter perhaps came that fondness for the 
union of mysticism and liberal opinion, which distinguishes a great and in- 
creasing sect, who are called Soofees. It would appear from late writers 
(see, in particular, the Persian History of Sir John Malcolm) that this sect, 
which has branched off into a multitude of others, is extending as rapidly 
in Persia, as infidelity has been for the last fifty years over Europe. One 
of the sects, called the Nooreen, or the Enlightened, have a very noble doc- 
trine for their foundation,—that men should not suffer themselves to be in- 
fluenced either by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment, but by the 
love of virtue for its own sake. Another maintain the doctrine of the power 
of absorption into God; another, the Mahkabeah, or Revered, that of a com~ 
munity of property and women; and almost all have for their professed ob- 
jects, universal benevolence and a love of the beauty and kindliness of the 
Great Spirit of Nature. All these epiaions seem clearly of Platonic origin. 
One of the means by which they increase so rapidly, and in spite of all the 
efforts of the orthodox church, who hate them with a proverbial hatred, is of 
avery curious mature, and more resenibling modern German mysticism than 
the said mysticism would be willing to acknowledge. This is,—a profession 
of agreement, in the first instance, with the established doctrines ; which the 
initiated, according to their progress in philosophy, are allowed to explain 
away into partial inspiration and theism. 


In short, the whole consideration of the Persian character, whether im 
its virtues or vices, its wisdom or its folly, its aspirations or contentedness, 
its simplicities or its subtleties, shews what a veryjsuperior,thing it is to that 
of the nations around it. Even ifthere were no other evidences of their na- 
tural importance, that people cannot be @ vulgar or common one, who, with 
a language little understood, have contrived to make the names of their fa- 
vourite poets almost as familiar to the literary world as those of Homer, 
Pindar, and Anacreon; and whose exciting individuals can never appear 
in other countries, without exciting attention to the elegance of their appear, 
ance and the noble beauty of their countenances. y 


For the last twenty years the circumstances of the politiom! world, and 
the growing acquaintance with Asiatic letiers, have opened a greater and 
more interesting communication with Persia. It has again had Ambassa- 
dors from Europe; and we agree in the opinion, that it is destined to have 
them a long while, or at least to continue along while independent, and 
perhaps to augment its importance. The great reason of this will be ob- 
vious to any one who casts his eye ona map of Asia. Persia stands be- 
tween Russia and India. In exclusive alliance with Russia, it might hurt 
oar Indian possessions, both by eucouragivg the hostilities of other people 
on our borders, and of the discontented native chiefs. In exclusive alliance 
with England, it would risk its own safety on the side of Rassia, whom it 
bas reason to fear most, and who wrencbed Georgia from it in the present 
reign. With the friendship of cach, itis a barrier against both. 


It is doubtless in reference to this policy, that the new embassy is com- 
ing over; aud perhaps it is to quiet some apprehensions of ours respecting 
Russia, or to propose some mutual guarantee against her merchants, that 
the Ambassador, who was over here before in the same capacity, is under- 
stood to be coming in a very special manner. He is said to bring presents, 
or overtures of presents, of rather a remarkable nature. These however, 
after all, may only constitute part of his property, which he may not be Ma- 
habeab enough to share.* His Excellency is said to be an intelligent man, 
aud a great favourite with the King his master. He is remarkably accom- 
plished for an Asiatic in the languages of Kurope; and having been in En- 
gland, Turkey, and Russia, in which last country he was also an Ambassa- 
dor, he has written a long account of his travels, to which his Persian Ma- 
jesty, they say, has given the admiring title of the Wonderful Book. Per- 
sons, who profess to be in ali his Excelleucy’s secrets, the fair Circassian ex- 
eepted, inform us further, that he intends to enlarge it by his observations 
in France and Germany, 


The present King of Persia, whose name is variously given, according 
to the ear or the caprice oftravellers (Fath Ali Scbah, Futih Alee Shab, Put- 
tee Aly Shab) is now about forty years of age, and has reigned above half of 
that period. He has the reputation of being 4 lover of letters, and is said to 
have given a man a Government for being a fine poet ;—a proceeding, per- 
haps, which may be ridiculed, but which is at any rate beiter than giving a 
wan an office for being a great fool, as sometimes happens in polite coun- 
tries. His Majesty is even a poet bimseli, whichis avery rare thing iu a 
Prince. Major Scott Waring, ia bis tour to Shiraz, has given a specimen 
of his composition, which gives us an advantageous idea of bis talents. It 
is the favourite Persian subject, a love-song. ‘* Whenl yielded my heart,” 
says the royal lover, “ she began ber cruelty, yet she terms this tyrauny taith- 
fulness.” ‘This is very deep and Soofeenical ; yet his Majesty is said to have 
been very severe on the Soofces, and to have let two of them be put to death 
by the priests,—the last and best means by the way, of adding to the rapidi- 
ty of their increase. Perbaps though he may wish to like them as a philoso~ 
pher, he cannot find it in bis royal taste to relish them asa king. His Ma- 
jesty however, in one respect, seems anxious to see fair play between na- 
iaral and monarehical right. As far back as 1807, be had upwards “of 50 
children, 





* What if some Englishman, inclined to be alittle too free, were t move for 
writ of Habeas Corpus oa the falt Circassian ? 
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Aiscellanea. 





Liberty of the Press.—A corious and interesting dilemma lately iy 
place the in French Chamber of Deputies. In the project pam 
liberty of the press, an article was proposed against outrages upon pal li 
morals and refigion. This was opposed as far itconcerned thelatter, and amon: 
others. warmly and successfully by the Keeper of the Seals, Ww ho proteate 
acainst the sectarian animosities which it woald let loose. The word _ 
in consequence given ap; buton the resumption of the debate, hey 
ment was proposed by M. Hanteieuille, and warnly supported 4 ~ aa 
mourin, substitating the words “religions morals;” and this - _ — 
though disapproved by the Keeper of the Seals, was a — = “ 
sort of compromise. The compromise is by no means as = as the to a 
omission of any thing on the subject ; though itis better than the — 
proposition. A liberal Ministry may make use of the words hal -y +4 
ral purpose; bot then they may be translated into a great " ea 4 _ 
gotry by an illiberal one. However, such bigotries are - =e tike- 
ly to get uppermost. Let us hope that, altogether, the su — ed 
intended as a compromise with appewwanees rather than wit any a 
else. The words themselves certainly mean nothing. W bet are we to 
uuderstand by religious morals , Are there other morals which have = 
thine to do with them? Is it going to churel? Or faith / Or what! { en 
is respect for other persou’s opinions, are the religious morals of the 
Turks and Persians to be handied with reverence? or the religious mo- 
rais” of some part of India, which enjoin prostitution ? or of others, which 
inculcate the necessity of hamaa sacritices? or of the Jews, which oon a 
maa to marry bis brother’s widows, ove after the other ? or of all the na- 
tions ia the world, who so contradict each other in thei “religions notions of 
vice and virtue, and shew how absurd it is to make religion and morality 
have any thing to do with which other. Religion, or rather what calls iteelf 80, 
has in all ages made morality just what it pleases. It usurps the voice of 
God, and tells a father to kill his own child, and haman beings at once to 
love, believe, threaten and damu one another. Whereas there is but oue 
real morality, which tells people to love one another, and neither to kill, be- 
lieve, threaten, nor damn. 


Female Admiration of Genius.—Women, under the influence of mental 
enthusiasm, display more of tender and affectionate disintezestedness than 
men. Not that the muie is less ardent in his literary admiration, but be- 
cause in the one sex it is generally an affair of the head only, in the other of 
the head and heart conjointly. Kvery great genius is attended by masculine 
satellites, without doubt, and sometimes even by those who join affection to 
esteem ; but inno instance are we aware of euch self-devotion to inteHec- 
tual superiority onthe part of mav as of women, _ Look at the feminine 
dorers of Richardson, for instance, or rather, (for it was amore genuine 
worshio,) to uose of Cowper. tis scarcely possible to imagine a higher 
degree of anxiety for the well-being of ap admired object than was felt for 
that amiable bard by the. Ladies Austen and Hesketh, Mrs. Unwin, and in- 
deed almost every fewale who cane within the sphere of his attraction, 
Many of the ladies of France have distinguished themscives by similar sa- 
crifices ; and it is said that D’Alembert, in the bustle of Paris, was nearly 
as much attended to as Cowper in bis retirement at Olney or Weston. Vo- 
lumes of coarse satire have been wiitien in the character of ladies’ favou- 
rites; but we really believe that, to the majority, no men are so truly fas- 
cinating as those who combine genius with simplicity, and artlessness with 
humour. Such favoured mortals are the divinities of parlours, drawing- 
rooms, and fire-sides, and receive the bestof all possible homage—that 
which tiages the courtesies of life with pure regard aud innocent affection, — 


Rembrandt Picture —A very splendid specimen of Rembrandt, perhaps 
only second to his “‘ Woman taken in Adultery,” bas been rece nily broaght 
to England, and is now in the Saloon of Arts (bclonging to ils owner, 
Mr. Giilow) ip Bond Street. The subject is a Burgomaater and his 
faard ;” and for colour and an extraordinafy management of light and 
shade, this picture has few rivals, and no superiorsin the w hole circle of 
the Ancient Masters. As a composition too it stands on the bighest ground, 
and there is a truth and individeatity in all the portraits, with a beauty in 
some of them of the most admirable description. 





This is thought to be unquestionably one of the finest works of its kind, 
and of Rembrandt, in the world. There are in all about twenty-five fig- 
ures; the Burgomaster in ihe centre, behind him a man firing a musket, 
the oficers of the guard, a female immediately on the right of the princi- 
pai figure, a drummer on the extremity of his left, and various spectators, 
all of whom are growped and disposed in an admirable manner. The drum- 
mer, and the head of a genileman a little beyond him, are pecaliarly 
happy —the former for attitude, the Jatter for exquisite finish, A man in 
arnaour on the other side is also a noble study. {t is impossible not to 
be delighted with the surprizing richness of the colouring, and the skilful 
pianagement of all the tints of the pailet, so as to melt them into a har- 
puny surpassing description, while they possess a vigour of he most glow- 
ing fervency. Of the chiaro-scuro we shall only say it is’ great even for 
Rembrandt! 


Literary Intelligence.—A Vienna paper mentions that M) Von Hammer 
has lately translated trom the Persian into German, an ode written by the 
Shah ef Persia, which was presented to M. Von Hammer, acconpatied by 
a superb standard, when he was Ambassador to that country. 


a 
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Painting.—As a curious instance of the advance of public feeling for 
Painting in England, the memory of Michael Angelo and Raphoel was 
drank at the Artists’ Dinner, for the first time perhaps ia that country. 


Shakspear.—Every writer on Shakspear hath expressed his astonish- 
ment, that this author was not solicitous to secure his fame by a correct 
pdition of bis performances. This matier is not understood. When a Poct 
was connected with a particular playhouse, he constantly sold his works to 
(he Company, and it was their interest to keep them from a number of rivals. 
A favourite piece, as Heywood informs us, only got into print, when it was 
copied by the ear, ** for adouble sale would bring on a suspicion of ho- 
nestie.” 


Shakspear therefore, himself published nothing in the Drama: when 
he left the stage, his copies remained with his fellow-managers. He- 
minge and Coud«tt who, at their own retirement, about seven years after the 
death of the Author, gave the world the edition now known by the name of 
tne first folio ; and call the previous publications “ stolne and surreptitious, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and steatths of injurious impostors.” 
But this was printed from the playhouse copies, which in a series of years 
aad beea frequently altered, through couvevience, caprice, or ignorance, 
We have a suflicieut iustance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old 
pamphlet by Nash, called Lenten Stoff, with the Prayse of the Red Herring 
—4dto, 1599; where he assures us, that io a play of hisealled the Isle of Dogs, 
“ foer acts, without his consent, or the least guess of his drift or seope, were 
supplied by the players.”—Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakspear. 


Doctor Franklin,—Extract from the late Doctor Fianklin’s Journal:—~ 
“Governing by a parliament which must be bribed, is employing a 
very expensive machine; and the people of England will in time 
find out, though they have not yet, that since the parliament must al- 
ways do the will of the minister, and be paid for doing it, and the people 
musi find the money to pay ibem, it would be the same thing ia effect, but 
much cheaper, to be governed by the minister at first haud, without a parlia- 
ment.” . 


Difference of Churehes.—Sir Richard Steele, in one of his dedications, 
says, “the only difference between our two churches in the opicions of the 
certainty of their doctrine is, that the Romish Church is infalible, and the 
Chureb of England is never in the wrong.” 


Steam Tug.—On the 10th of May, at fifteen minutes after five o'clock, the 
Steam Tug started. irom the basin of the new Dock, H ull, for Gainsborough, 
where she arrived at a quarter before nine o’ciock, a distance of 52 miles, ia 
there hours and a bait. The first 16 miles were done in one hour exactly.— 


Singular Death.— A horse belonging to Mr. Matthew Moyle, of Chase- 
water, was taken ill and died ina few days: as ne cause could be assigned 
for ats illness, the carcass was opened, when an adder, nearly two feetanda 
half long; was found in the stomach, 


Cow with a weoden Leg.—On the 13th May was killed at Old Berwick 
farm, a quey. About seventeen months ago she ‘broke one of her hinder 
legs, and amputation was dcemed necessary, by which the poor animal waa 
reduced toa skeleton. The defect was at length supplied by a wooden 
leg, with which she walked about and grazed, and became the astonishment 
of all _ beheld her. Weight of the carcase, exclusive of 4st. of tallow, 
34st. Sib. 


Anecdotes. (From an unpublished collection of Abbé Morellet.)—The 
painter, Vernet, relates that somebody had once employed him to paint a 
iandscape with a cave and St. Jerone init. He accordingly painted the 
landscape, with St. Jerome in the entrance. But when he delivered the 
prewure, the purchaser, who understood nothing of perspective, said, “ The 
landscape and the cave are well made, bat St. Jerome is not ix the cave.” 
‘ Lunderstand you. Sir,’ replied Vernet, * I will alter it.’ Be therefore took 
ihe painting aud wade the shade darker, so that the Saint seemed to sit 
‘artherin. ‘The geutleman tovk the painting, and it a,ain appeared to him 
that the Saint was notin the cave. Veruet then Wiped out the fifure and 
gave itto the gentleman, who seemed periectiy satisfied. Whenever he 
saw strangers to whom he chewed the picture, he said, “ Hefe you seea 
picture by Vernei, with Si. Jerovre in bis cave.” * But we do not sec the Sant 
replied the visitors, “ kxcuse me, gentlemen,” answered the professor, “be 
19 there, for I have seen Lim standing at the entrance, and afterwards fariber 
back, aud am therefore yuile sure that he is in it.” 


Mr. Taylor, the platoniat, observed lately im a convivial party, that 
the relizion of the! u.hens was attended with this peculiarity: thar the ad- 
vocate for it, in cor sequetice of denying the eternity of bell torments; and 
believing that future puuishments ase inflicted by divinity, @s purifleatiuns 
of the offending soul, micht with gieat benevolence say to a vicious person, 
‘You may be danwed, aud the suoner you are damned the hetier.” For, on 
this hypothesis, the sooner such a one is punished, the suoner be will arrive 
at his proper perfeciion and telicfy. 


Petitions.—On a search of the lod ring-houses for travellers in Path, to 
trace some stulen property, a short ‘ime since, was discovered a man occu- 
pied in writing petitions, addressed to all humane Christians, with blanks 
for the names of male or female applicants, and gtating various circunisian- 
ces of calamity, veady devised, for sale to vagrants! About thirty of these 
fictitious warratives were seizcd by the constables, 
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Ueloripede. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Caledonian Mercury. m. Our Intelligent, and we may truly add, Elegant Correspondent, under the 
Sir, Ediabargh, April 1, 1819. signature of Y--——, by whom our Journal has already béen greatly enriched, ir 


I beg, through your mediam, to communicate to the Public an in- 
stance of the utility of the Veiocipede, of which 1 was this morning a wit- 
ness. Spence, the ingenious mechanic, came out on one of these machines 
to breakfast where I was, about four miles from town. After breakfast he 
started for Edinburgh, and the genileman at whose house we were and my- 
scif followed ina gig, when Spence appeared to be about 300 yards (cer- 
tainty not more) before us. The horse we drove is one of very considera- 
ble speed, and the road is a rough and hilly one. There was no previous 
jotimation of our intention of overtaking him (although he might probably 
suspect it), a circumsianee of which we at first did not entertain the slight- 
est doubt, and consequently were not anxious to accelerate ; but befure we 
had proceeded far we found our error, and began to pash. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he not only kept the lead of us, bat had certainly rather gained 
than lost ground on us when we arrived in town. This has convinced me 
that, being so mach so, even in its present rude state, the machine is capa- 
bie of being rendered truly useful ; for admitting, what I cannot pretend to 
jndge of, that the exercise necessary to give the rapid motion it acquires is 
fatiguing, still the constant speed it enables the person using it to continue, 
much more than compensates for all the fatigue it occasions. 


lam, Mr. Editor, 
Your very obedient servant, 
G. B. 


N. B. Since writing the above, the propriety has heen suggested to me 
of stating the time we took to perform the distance meationed in the above 
leiter. This we did in less than half an hoar. 


Sir Mathew Hall. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,— Being a great admirer of the character and condoct of that highly 
esteemed Judge Sir Mathew Hale, I consider that the Rules which he «set 
to bimself at the evtry into his employment of a Judge which are stated by 
Bishop Burnett, his historian, to have copied from the original under bis 
own hana), will, from the exceliency of their natuie, be deemed worthy an 
iasertion in your paper. 

A LOVER OF GREAT AND GOOD MEN, 


The foilowing is the Statement. 


“Things necessary to be continual had in remembranee.” 

1, That in the administration of Justice I am intrusted for God, the 
King. and country; and therefore, 

2. That it be done.—1. Uprightly. 2. Deliberatcly. 3. Resolately. 

3. That I rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but implore 
and rest upon the direction and strength of God. 

4. That in the execution of jastice, § carefully lay aside my ows pas- 
sions, and not give way to them, however provoked. 

5. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am about, remitting all 
other cares and thoughts as unseasonable, and interruptions. 

6. That | saffer not myself to be prepossessed with any judgment at 
all, till the whole business and both parties be heard. 

7. That I never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but re- 
serve myself uaprejudiced till the whole be heard. 

8. That in business capital, thoagh my nature prompt me to pity, yet 
to consider that there is also a pity due to the country. 

9. That I be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, where all 
the harm is diversity of judgement. 

10. That I be not biassed with compassion to the poor, or favour to 
the rich in point of justice. 

11. That popular, or Court applause, or distaste, have no intluence into 
avy thing | du iu point of distribution of justice. 

12. Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as I keep 
myself exactly according to ihe rule of justice. 

13. If in criminals it be a measuriag cast, to incline to mercy and 
acqtittal, 

14. Ia crimina’s that consist merely in words, when no more barm en- 
sues, medcia ion is no injusiice. 

15. lu eviminals of biood, if the faet be evident, severity is justice. 
16. To abboi ol! private solicitations, of what kind soever, and by 
whomscever, in Maticrs copending. 

17. Yo cherve my --rvac's—1, Not to interpose in any business what- 
soever. 2. Not to take more than their Known fees. 3, Not t give asy uaduc 
precedenve to causes. 4. Not to recommend counsel. 

18. To be ehort aud spa:ing at meals, that i may be the fitter for 
business. 


adding the beautiful Poems of Amata,—AvureLia—and Tue Stan oF THe 
W Est ,—to its treasures ;—as well ag the excellent Leiter of tut 77th NUMBER of 
Rees’s CycLopania, in yesterday's Journal, ~ hag again honoured us with the 
beautiful Lines at the head of our Poetic column of to-day ; and, while we offer 
our warmest thanks for these favors, and earnestly solictt their continuance, we 
pledge ourselves io do ail that’ the unghilful and confined technical hnowledg 
of those on whom we are unfortunately too much dependant, will admit, to attain 
and preserve the accuracy so desirable to all parties. ‘ 


—" 





Original, 
PAINTING.—(On @ Miniature.) 


1 
Daughter of Love! Approved of Heaven? 
Friend, throagh Affliction’s night of woe! 
Thou sweetest boon by Mercy given, 
Tis Sorrow bails thy présence now! 
Spirit, whose power tan check Distraction’s moan. 
Wiid, ’mid the wreck of joys—for ever gone! 


2 
Tho’ every hope of life may fade 

Beneath the gloom that Fate hath spread, 
This mimic Form, thy hand pourtray’d, 

Shall! live—anchanged :—tho’ tears be shed, 
It’s smile of happier days, shall meet tlie eye, 
And tend Affection’s dream reality. 

3 


Oh! thous, still, smile, unconscious Shade! 
Thus breathe ! thou dear deluding token! 
Be all thou wert, with fancy’s aid, 
Ere this devoted heart was broken! 
Still, as she weeps, the past of bliss revive! 
And toll— That past, again, in bliss, in heaven, shall live!’ 





THE HORSES OF LYSIPPUS. 


Heard ye the shock that rent the startled world, 
As if all Nature from her ‘base was hurled? 
Thesea-god came—rushed Ocean’s steeds to birth, 
Mocked the mid-air—and grasped at once an earth! 
Sublimely bold, the sculptor instant canght 
The ful) effulgence of the Poet’s thought— 
Streamed the rich splendour on the artist’s sight, 
Then flashed on earth, a monument of light! 
Astonished Sculpture paused in fond amaze— 
Shrank from its work—then turned again to gaze, 
Well might that gaze pursue each heavy’n-sprung steed 
Whirling through boundless space with lightning-speed,, 
Rush through th’ infinity of heaven’s own chine, 
Beyond the reach of Thought—the speed of Time— 
Well might that gaze each swelling vein admire — 
Nevk clothed with thunder—and the eye of fire, 
As if their god had lent his own bright flame 
To blaze for ever in immortal fame! 
\ ell might ye claim a God’s peculiar sway, 
Celestial coursers of the God of Day! 
immortal steeds! your race of glory ran, 
Nigh bad Ambition queached that glory’s san; 
The Eero’s bust—Religion’s mouldering fane 
Tells but of Time’s too desolating reign, 
Afflicted Science mourns each wreck of taste, 
And weeps in sadness a@icr the lonely waste ; 
{ S.ill Sculpture’s' gem had scoffed the hand of Time, 
For Mercy'stayed each despot’s soul of crme— 
Exulting warfare stopped ia mid eareer, 
And lawless. bandits learnt at lust to spare. 
Alas! to gaze upon thy glories, still 
Undimmed, though tost at every despot’s will, 
Proudly ye have the storms of years defed— 
The pledge of, Copquest—yet the sport of pride, 
Stiil, oceay-like, om thy anyielding brass 
Tempests and years fall harmless, as they pasa. 
But where are they—tke gallant and the free, © 
Who bole thy glories emulate theix Sea? 
Where the proud Sons of War, whose dads'less course 
Impelled their conquests. with resistless fore¢ ?—~ 
Degraded Venice! on this lonely Shure 
Fame siis and’ weeps—thy days, of pride are o’er. 
Still thy steeds live to waft thee to renown — 
No Venice springs to grasp the proffered crown: 
Siiff thy steeds Wave apon St. Mark’s high dome— 





Alas! they wave but over biccuvw’s tomb! 
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( From Peems by an Undergraduate 6f Cambridge, recently published. ) 


CHORUS IN THE AECUBA. 


Avge, wovries aven. 
STROPHE. 
Gentie air! whose balmg sigh 
Bids the white wing’d ressels fly 
O'er the swelling. salt sea foam 
To bear as to another home! 
Where shall the hapless Trojan slave 
Find in other lands her grave? 
Orc in Doria’s foreign strand, 
Gr in Pithia’s fertile land? 
ANPISTROPHE. 
Or where holy Delos gave 
Succour from the angry wave, 
And brought thelr fav’rite laurel bough 
To deck the godlike children’s brow? 
Shall we there, in choral throng 
Join the Delian virgios’ song, 
And all Latona’s praiscs awell, 
Trojan lip, and Delian shell. 
STROPHE. 
Or where Athens rears on high 
Her lofty walls to mock the sky, 
Shall we bid the tap’stry shine 
With Minerva’s form divine? 
Or shall the Titan’s battles live 
In all the fame our silk can give, 
While mighty Jove shall launch from bigh 
His bolt to bid the rebels die? 
ANTISTHROPHE, 
Not for myself alone J rue, 
But, my children, weep for you— 
Nor my fate alone deplore, 
But lament my country’s more, 
On Asia’s shore 1 once was free, 
In Europe now a slave shall be; 
Gone are parents—children—house, 
Death's my portiondeath my spouse! 
TRANSLATION OF HOR, I. 14. 
“ Pastor cum traheret,” &c. 


As the faithless Trojan bore 
Helen from her native shore, 
Nereus hash’d the winds to sleep, 
And pour'd his music o’er the deep. 
** Paris take thy Helen home! 

A harlot to a ruin’d dome. 
Greece shall sing to wake thy joy 
Thy hymeneal song at Troy. 
See thy gallant soldiers falf 

‘ Underneath their ruin’d wall! 
Mark them fying while they can, 
Man o'er horse, and horse o’er man. 
How false is Venus!—thou shalt tear 
Ah! in vain, thy yellow bair. 
Sound thy lute—it cannot save 
A coward from 4 coward’s grave. 
Mark Ulysses sternly stand--- 
Mark the Pylian Nestor’s band! 
See where Teucer shakes his spear--- 
Inook at Ajax !-—-look and fear ! 
From the wolf the stag may fly, 
But, hapiess Paris, thou shalt de. 
And humbled Troy shall quail with fear, 
To see the angry Grecian there--- 
For come it soon, or corhe it late 
Yet come it will---thy country’s fate.” 





TRANSLATION OF HOR. 1. 35. 
“O Diva, gratum,” &c. 
1 


Fortune! oft thy potent doom 
Can raise the dying from the tomb, 
Or deck the robe the conqueror wears 
With a web of blood and tears. 
To thee the Dacian bending low, 
And Scythian from bis reainis of mow 
Depleres his humbled pride; 
The peasant at thine altar bows, 
And fearless sailors pay the vows, 
They pay to none beside. 
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2. 
To thee the Monarch bends the head 
A million captive wretches’ dread, 
And tremble lest thy angry. frown 
Should hur! his gorgeous fabric down. 
Yet tho,’ with impotent alarm, 
The terror of thy mighty arm 
The tyrant deprecate ; 
It’s vengeful bolt that arm will throw. 
To prove that nothing here below 
Can soar teo high fer Fate. 


3. 
Sweet Hope atfends thee as hér guide, 
And Honour never quits thy side: 
For tho’, thy lighter friends are flown, 
Yet they are firm, and they alone. 
But Malice leers with grinning eyes 
And fickle females soon despise 
The vows their flatt’ry paid ; 
And cold Unkiadness turns away 
To bask beneath a warmer day 
And quis the wretch she made. 
O! let our Czesar be thy care, 
And may no hostile Britoa dare 
Ia the fierée battie’s doubtful strife 
To touch the monarch’s sacred life. 
Unhappy age! the blood hath fown 
From other nations and our own 
In purple torrents shed ; 
And Sacriiege has dar’d to rear 
Against the gods the impious spear 
Our foes alone should dread. 





TRANSLATION OF HOR. IIL. @, 





“ Donec gratus eram,” &e. 





HORACE. 


While I was all the world to yon, 

And while his arms no rival threw 

About the form 1 thought my own, 

What then to me was Persia’s throne? 

LYDIA, 

While in your heart no lighter fair 

Usurp’d the place of Lydia there, 

While I was happy, you were free, 

And what was fiia’s fame to ne? 
HORAGE. 


Now lovely Chioe’s voice and eyes 
Bind the willing sacrifice; 

QO! that the gods would take my life 
A ransom for my more than wife ! 


LYDIA. 


And Calais alone shall know 

The love which bids this bosom glow; 

Had I ten thousand lives, I'd give 

Tew thousand lives to bid him live. 
HORACE, 

But should my former love return, 

And as it burat this bosom bura, 

Should Chioe leave me free to you, 

Say, would my Lydia still be true ? 
LYDIA. 

Fair is the morn, yet fairer he— 

But what are charms like his to me? 

Tf thon thy wand’ring heart will give 

With thee [’li die—with thee I'll live. 


ee 


TRANSLATION OF HOR. I. 38. 





“ Persicos odi, puer!” &e, 
1 


Boy! let no costly odours shower 
Their sweets, if sweet they bet 
No roses bloom one little bour 
And die to pleasure me. 
2. 


Bat let the humble myrtle twine 
A simple chaplet now, 

And be the myrile only miue 
To grace a poet’s brow. 















